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ECONOMIC INDICATORS - HAITI 


All valued in million US $ Exchange rate as of 9/75 
unless otherwise indicated US $1.00 = 5.00 gourdes 
1/ 1/ 1/ 
FY FY FY % change 
1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 FY73/FYT4 


GDP (current prices) 407.8 628 815.6 
GDP (constant 1955 prices)2/ 392.6 408. 422.6 
Real GDP per capita 2/ 88.2 0 92.4 


Money Supply 4 ; 10 
Government Revenue ; 6 
Government Expenditure T 
Government Deficit (surplus) 1 


Cost of Living Index - PauP 
(annual everage 1948 = 100) : 206.4 


Net International Reserves 
in SDP's as of 9/30: 
National Bank 
Banking System 
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Cement (1090 tons) 

Cotton Textiles (million yards) 
Flour 

Shoes (1000 pair) 

Soft Drinks (million bottles) 
Electricity (million KW/h) 
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Major Exports: Coffee, light industrial products, bauxite, essential oils, «s 
meat, molasses. 63.3% to U.S. in FY 1972; 59.6% in FY 1973. 


Major <mports: Machinery, motor vehicles, components for assembly industries, 
vegetable cils, POL. 2.7% from U.S. in FY 1972; 40.5% in FY 1973. 
FOOTNOTES: 1/ Haitian fiscal years from October 1 threough September 2C. 
2/ At 1955 prices (not adjusted for terms of trade, and therefore 
vary slightly from statistics provided last year). 
/ : : 
3/ = Stetistics for FY 1972 and FY 1972 changed from previous 
submission so that figures for 1974 will be comparable. 


Department of Finance, Dept. of Commerce and Industry, National 
of the Republic of Haiti, National To:7*s Office. 





SUMMARY 


Haiti's economic growth trend of recent years continued during 
1974, but at a lower rate. Growth was also spotty, with some 
sectors performing better than others. The output of the light 
manufacturing industry increased by a larre margin, while little 
growth was registered in the agricultural sector, still handi- 
capped by a lack of infrastructure and organization. Some over- 
all growth is foreseen for the economy in 1975 and 1976, but at 
rates only slightly higher than in 1974. Faced by the rising 
cost of petroleum products and other essential imports, the 
Haitian Government took stens in 1975 to conserve its foreign 
exchange reserves, partly by controlling imports. Adverse 
weather conditions in late 1974, however, produced a drought 

in the Northwest that necessitated extraordinary food imports. 
As part of the Haitian Government's effort to redress the 
country's deteriorating balance of payments, monetary policy 
will restrict domestic bank credit during 1975 and 1976, and 
this will depress the economy unless foreign investment 
increases. Work began in 1974 on three major highway recons- 
truction projects financed by foreign assistance, and work is 
expected to begin in 1975 on a number of other infrastructure 
projects. Opportunities for sales of U.S. goods and services 
will depend largely on any increases in U.S. private investment 
and the possible award of contracts to U.S. firms for major 
governmental projects. Light manufacturing continues to offer 
the best opportunities for investment, although the cultivation 
and processing of food crops offers another potential though 
difficult field. The Haitian Government welcomes foreign 
private investment in new and export industries. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Haiti's economy achieved modest economic growth in 1974 (Haitian 
fiscal year Oct. 1973 - Sept. 1974), although at a lower rate than 
in previous years. Gross domestic product, in constant prices, 
increased 3.5 percent in 1974, compared with increases of 4 percent 
in 1973 and 7.2 percent in 1972. Growth in per capita i.ucome was 
estimated at 2 percent in 1974, Haiti remains the cou.try with 
lowest income in the Western Hemisphere. The light manufacturing 
industry, one of the most dynamic sectors fo the economy in 1973, 
continued to show impressive growth in 1974 despite the recession 
in the U.S., Haiti's principal export market. Residential and 
industrial construction, which had also helped to fuel the economy 
in 1973, continued at a brisk pace. While no statistics exist on 
the rate of construction activity, it is significant that cement 
production in 1974 increased 25 percent. 


Although the number of tourists visiting Haiti increased sharply 

in 1974 (from 152,600 to 209,000), estimated income from tourism 
increased by only 6 percent. Most of the increase in the number 

of tourists consisted of cruise ship passengers, who spend relatively 
little in Haiti. Furthermore, according to hotel owners, the length 
of the average visitor's stay declined. 


1974 industrial production varied from one industry to another. 
Milling of flour (from imported wheat) increased by 42.5 percent, 
output of cotton textiles increased only modestly, and production 
of shoes and soft drinks declined. Production of electricity, 
however, increased substantially --reaching the limits of capacity 
at Peligre Dam, the country's major source of power. 


As in previous years, gains registered in other sectors were offset 
by weaknesses in the agricultural sector. While no reliable statis- 
tics are available, the production of food crops evidently increased 
only marginally in 1974. The production of export crops was variable: 
sisal production increased in response to higher prices; coffee and 
suger, consumed increasingly on the domestic market, were weak in 
exvort performance. 


The high rate of inflation that characterized 1973 abated somewhat 
in 1974. The official cost of living index, which is weichted to 
reflect the purchasing patterns of lower income consumers, averaged 
206.4 in 1974 (1948 = 100) compared with 178.6 in 1973, an increase 
of 15.6 percent. This compared with an average rate of inflation 

in 1973 of 19.3 percent. The price index for food increased 10 per- 
cent during 1974. 





The total value of Haitian exports in 1974 (including products 
assembled from imported components) increased 96 percent, 

although the increase was due much more to increased prices than 
to expanded production. The largest increases were registered by 
raw sisal (143 percent) and essential oils (179 percent). The 
value of light manufactured products exported to the U.S., most 

of which were assembled from imported components, increased 101 
percent. Total imports jumped from $65.8 million in 1973 to 
$119.9 million in 1974, an increase of 82.7 percent (these figures 
include the value of components imported for assembly and re-export, 
as well as a growing volume of shipments financed by foreign aid). 
Despite the increase in exports and in remittances from Haitians 
abroad, the greatly increased import bill caused Haitian foreign 
exchange reserves to fall by over $20 million during 1974. 


The money supply increased at a slightly faster rate than in past 
years (30 percent), largely because of a rapid expansion of com- 
mercial bank lending to the private sector to finance imports. 


Despite a 10.2 percent increase in Haitian Government revenues, 
expenditures increased 25.3 percent, resulting in a deficit of 
$10.9 million. 


The Trend - The Haitian economy suffered a series of adverse cir- 
cumstances in late 1974 and the first six months of 1975. Asa 
result, aggregate growth in 1975 is expected to be close to the 
1974 level, although 1976 should show an increased rate of growth. 


One important negative factor has been the sharp decline in foreign 
exchange reserves, resulting in action taken by the Government to 
limit reserve losses. The original drain was caused by the sharp 
increase in prices for essential imported items, especially petro- 
leum products. However, further strain was placed on the balance 

of payments by a severe drought in Northwest Haiti the first six 
months of 1975. Although international agencies and foreign govern- 
ments provided substantial donations of food relief, the Haitian 
Government imported foodstuffs on its own account to supplement food 
donations in the drought area, and allowed private imports to reduce 
the price of food in the local market. (The price index for food 
rose 25 percent in the first five months of 1975). 


To redress the balance of payments, the Government enacted decrees 

in November 1974 and January 1975 to discourage variaus nonessential 
imports by imposing licensing requirements and raising customs duties, 
particularly on items produced locally. In addition, in mid-1975 the 
Government took steps to prevent the expansion of credit by local 
banks from contributing to further growth of imports. 


Other negative developments during the first six months of 1975 
included reported declines in orders from the U.S. for products of the 
light assembly industry, as well as a falling-off of new investment 





proposals. As a result, construction activity has apparently 
slowed in 1975. By mid-1975 the sole cement company was working 
at only 50 percent of its recently expanded capacity. 


There are, however, certain bright spots on the horizon. The 
return of the American economy to normal levels will provide a 
boost to the local transformation industry in the form of increased 
orders. In addition, some stimulus will be derived from inter- 
nationally financed infrastructure projects. Construction has 
already begun on three major road projects, as well as on the 
Port-au-Prince potable water system; work should begin late in 

1975 on the improvement of the Port-au-Prince port facilities. 


A prime element of the Haitian economy, however, is agricultural 
production. Major constraints are the overcrowding of land by 
peasant farming on fragmented holdings, the scarcity of effective 
irrigation facilities and all-weather roads, and the absence of 
a well-developed marketing system. Little long-range improvement 
in this sector is foreseen until technical assistance projects 
begin to show returns and there is a greater interest in agro- 
business investment. In the short run, agricultural production 
will depend largely on weather conditions. 


The rate of increase in tourist travel to Haiti is likely to be 
modest in the short run. Costs of international travel have 
increased, and Haiti's hotel capacity and other tourist amenities 
remain limited in any case. While the country may benefit from 
the recent shift of American tourist travel from Europe to the 
Caribbean, growth of tourism to Haiti will depend on improvements 
to infrastructure. 


New foreign private investment in Haiti in the near term will 
probably depend largely on external factors, primarily the state 
of the U.S. economy and of its wage rates. Domestic investment 

is likely to be restrained by increasing reluctance of local banks 
to lend from offshore funds. There will probably be continuing 
interest on the part of U.S. businessmen in the Haitian assembly 
industry. 


In June 1975 the Government enacted a law which, while retaining 
the right of foreigners under the Constitution to own land, carries 
out the intent of the Constitution to restrict the amount and the 
purposes for which they can acquire land. Under the new law, 
foreigners can own land for their own residence, or for the purpose 
of establishing a commercial, industrial, agricultural, or educa- 
tional facility. In any case, a foreigner is permitted to own no 
more than one carreau (about 3.2 acres) in an urban area or more 
than five carreaux (about 16 acres) in a rural area. The law also 
establishes a new procedure requiring foreigners seeking to acquire 
land in Haiti to obtain the prior approval of the Department of 
Justice. While applicable to foreign firms as well as individuals, 





the law includes language according to certain types of firms 
the same rights of land ownership as those enjoyed by Haitian 
citizens. These firms are interpreted to include corporations 
organized in Haiti which have their headquarters here, and 
other firms of business organizations more than 50 percent of 
whose capital is owned by Haitians. Furthermore, the law 
continues the constitutional prohibition against foreigners' 
acyuiring land for rental to others, and limits contracts for 
the lease of land by foreigners for agricultural and industrial 
projects to a maximum period of nine years. The contract can, 
however, be renewed for additional periods, no longer than nine 
years each, upon mutual agreement of the parties. All contracts 
for the lease by foreigners of areas greater than one carreau in 
an urban area and five carreaux in rural areas must receive 
authorization from the President. 


The Government continues to offer generous incentives to investment 
in new and export industries. There is no requirement for local 
participation in investments eligible for incentives. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 

Trade - While definitive statistics are not yet available, it 
appears that the U.S. significantly improved its share of the 
Haitian market in 1974 due to increased price competitiveness 
of U.S. goods brought about by changes in exchange rates. The 
U.S. market position is particularly strong in food products, 
chemicals, and machinery. Opportunities for improving the U.S. 
market share in 1975 and 1976 will be limited, however, due to 
Haiti's balance of payments problems. Prospects for increased 
sales of U.S. goods in Haiti will depend largely on whether 
foreign investment in the country increases and on the ability 
of U.S. firms to win contracts for infrastructure projects 
financed by international lending agencies. 


The restricted budgetary resources of the Haitian Government 

will limit possibilities for direct sales of U.S. goods to the 
Government. The Haitian Government has no central purchasing 
agency, and most normal purchases are undertaken by the Depart- 
ment concerned. Purchases are often accomplished through 

direct contact with suppliers or their agents, although for 

larger purchases, competitive bids may be solicited. Equipment 
required in connection with the larger, internationally financed 
projects are almost always obtained after first seeking competitive 
bids. 


Investment Possibilities - Opportunities for investment in Haiti 
are hampered by the general lack of infrastructure, services and 
resources. New discoveries of copper and associated ores have 
been reported in northern Haiti, and the country's mineral resources 
are being assessed in a survey sponsored by the United Nations 
Development Program. Pending completion of the survey, expected 
by the end of 1977, the Haitian Government is unlikely to grant 
any new concession for minerals exploration or exploitation. It 
has, however, created a new authority -- the National Institute 
of Minerals Resources -- to regulate this field and to serve as 
a point of contact for investors interested in mining in Haiti. 


Opportunities in the field of tourism should expand as the country's 
road network is extended and improved. The extension of the road 
system to Les Cayes and Jacmel in the south should open up areas 
relatively new to tourism, while improvement of the existing road 

to Cap Haitien should lead to new opportunities for tourism in 
northern Haiti as well as in the beach areas north of Port-au-Prince. 


The improved road network, plus planned improvements in the country's 
irrigation systems, should lead to opportunities for the cultivation 
and processing of food crops (including fruits, vegetables, and 
sugar) as well as open up greater possibilities for livestock and 
poultry production. However, any projects undertaken in this field 





will have to include provision for working with Haitian farmers 
who control most of the arable land in the country and who will 
depend primarily on the processor for management and technical 

assistance as well as for inputs such as fertilizers and seeds. 


Low-cost labor will continue to be plentiful for Haiti's assembly 
industry, which has expanded rapidly since 1971. While the bulk 
of this sector's output consists of baseballs, garments, and 
electronic components requiring relatively unsophisticated skills, 
Haiti is beginning to attract manufacturers of products involving 
more technical expertise. With the exception of the garment indus- 
try, which has depended heavily upon access to the controlled 

U.S. import market for textiles, prospects appear good for the 
expansion of this sector of the Haitian economy. 


While the Haitian Government is generally receptive to foreign 
investment, it examines larger investment proposals carefully in 
light of national interests. Some U.S. investors have had pro- 
blems in Haiti, usually associated with projects involving con- 
tractual arrangements with particular Haitian authorities, and 
some of these problems still await resolution. There have been 
no major expropriations of physical assets or of going concerns, 
however, and private investments in the assembly industries 

have generally been free to operate under Haiti's legislation 
which providesinvestment incentives without need for special 
prior negotiations with the Haitian Government. Insurance for 
U.S.-owned investments in Haiti is available from the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, an agency of the U.S. Government. 


Foreign Development Assistance Increases - For the longer term, 
Haiti's economic prospects are improving by virtue of major 
increases in foreign economic aid, pursuant to greater concen- 
tration on problems of the lowest-income countries by both multi- 
lateral and bilateral sources of technical assistance and conces- 
sionary financing. Multilateral aid donors to Haiti include the 
World Bank, the United Nations Development Program, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and the Organization of American States. 
Bilateral donors include the United States, France, West Germany, 
the Republic of China, Canada and Israel. Development programs 
carried out with the assistance of both multilateral and bilateral 
donors span a wide variety of fields, including agriculture, edu- 
cation, public health, transport and energy. 


The program of the U.S. Agency for International Development is con- 
centrating on improving conditions for rural agricultural develop- 
ment and on raising the level of public health and nutrition among 
the Haitian population. In addition, in March 1975 the Haitian and 
American Governments signed an agreement establishing for the first 
time in Haiti a P.L. 480 Title I program under which the U.S. pro- 
vided concessionary financing for the import of 15,000 metric tons 
of wheat. In addition to helping meet the country's food needs, 
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Concurrently, the Haitian Government's development budget for 


FY 1976 shows an increase of 80 percent over the amount budgeted 
for the previous year and stresses transport, telecommunications, 
nerfy, potable water, and agriculture. This is the final year of 
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Haitian Government's current five-year plan. 


Haiti has applied to become a member of CARICOM, the Caribbean Community and 

Common Market, and the question of its entry is under study. Haiti 

has long been a Contracting Party to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade (GATT should receive increased trade opportunities as a 
Generalized System of Preferences presently being 
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the terms of the 1974 Trade Act; and (2) the 


Trade Negotiations to begin shortly in Geneva. 
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be a prime candidate for benefits from prospective multi- 
lateral measures to assist the lowest-income countries designated 


y the U.N. as most severely affected by the energy crisis, with 
their growing problems of food supply. 


Increased foreign assistance as outlined above should gradually 
provide an improved setting for private U.S. participation in Haiti's 
economic development. 





INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
AND COMPETITIVE TRENDS 


This important new periodical pro- 1 Economic Prospects And Recent Trends 
vides comprehensive, up-to-date 
statistical information for the 
United States and its seven prin- 
cipal industrial competitors — 
France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Canada. 


2 Changes in Key Competitive Indicators 


3 Basic Data For Indicators 


Data are presented in four sec- 
tions. @ Notes And Sources 


International Economic Indicators and Competitive Trends is a valuable reference for 
business analysts, economists and others who wish to assess the relative competitive 
position of the United States. Attractively presented tables, charts, and text provide 
a clear and easily readable source of the latest statistical information. It may be 
used for an overall view of international trends, or as a basis for more detailed anal- 
yses of the economic situation in the major industrial countries. 
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Telephone Directory of 
Country Marketing Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading partners of the United 
States is available from the Bureau of International Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The Bureau is organized geographically with a Country Marketing Manager 
responsible for a country or group of countries as listed below. Assistance or 
information about marketing in these countries may be obtained by dialing 
these key people directly: 202-967 plus the given extension. 


Africa Far East 
West and Central Africa 3865 Australia and New 
East and South Africa 4927 Zealand 3646 
Europe East and South Asia 5401 
France and Benelux Japan 2425 
Countries 4504 Southeast Asia 2522 
Germany and Austria 5228 Latin America 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 3944 Brazil, Argentina, 
Nordic Countries 3848 Paraguay and Uruguay 5427 
Spain, Portugal, Switzer- Mexico, Central America 
land and Yugoslavia 2795 and Panama 2314 
United Kingdom and Remainder of South 
Canada 4421 America and Caribbean 
Countries 


Special units within the Department of Commerce have been created to deal 
with particular marketing situations: 


Commerce Action Group for the Near East 


North Africa 5737 
Near East 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, Yemen 
Arab Republic 


Iran, Israel, Egypt 
Bureau of East West Trade 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 
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